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ABSTRACT 

The Virginia Education Association and tne Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory jointly sponsored a group of six educators to 
study descriptions of over 100 programs for at-risk students in 
Virginia public schools. The group developed a Survey of Programs for 
At-Ris)c Students that called for an extensive program description and 
mailed the survey to the identified programs. Forty-three responses 
to the survey were returned and reviewed by the group. Eighteen 
programs met the criteria of providing a description of program 
activities or interventions, a description of evaluation results or 
effectiveness measures, congruence between the stated goals and 
interventions described, inclusion of activities that differed from 
the regular school curriculum, focus on in-school strategies rather 
than programs for youths not currently enrolled, and evidence of 
program credibility and enthusiasm for the program on the part of the 
respondents. This document summarizes characteristics of the 18 
programs in these topic areas: goals and objectives; major program 
activities; types and frequency of instruction; staff development; 
program funding; program staffing; program histories; program plans 
for the future; measures of program effectiveness; withdrawals from 
programs; and major program accomplishments. The programs are listed 
with contact persons and brief descriptions, and grouped by 
educational level, A bibliography is included, (ABL) 
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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL/, Inc., works with educators in ongoing R & D-based 
eflTorts to improve education and educational opportunity. AEL serves as the Regional Educational 
Laboratory for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. It also operates the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Rural Education and Small Schools. AEL works to improve: 

• professional quality, 

• curriculum and instruction, 

• community support, and 

• opportunity for access to quality education by all children. 

Information about AEL projects, programs, and services is available by writing or calling AEL, Post 
Office Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia 25325; 800/624-9120 (outside WV), 800/344-6646 (in 
WV), and 347-0400 (local). 



This publication is based on work sponsored wholly or in part by the Office of Educational Research 
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Executive Summary 



The Virginia Education Association and the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory jointly 
sponsored during 1988 a study group of six 
educators, facilitated by VEA and AEL staff, who 
studied descriptions of over 100 programs for at- 
risk students in Virginia public schools, selected 
those that appeared to l^e most efifecUve on the 
basis of program staff responses to an extensive 
questionnaire, and summarized key program 
features in this publication. Eighteen Virginia 
programs, serving students from the prekinder- 
garten through the secondary level, are exam- 
ined in-depth. 

The programs represent a broad range in the 
kinds of at-risk students who are served and the 
environments (urban, suburban, and rural) in 
which they are served. Some have been in 
existence for more than 15 years, while others 
were inaugurated in 1987*88. All have some 
evidence that they meet the needs of the stu* 
dents they serve, and all plan to continue. Most 
anticipate improving their programs by serving 
more students, perhaps at more grade levels, 
and adding additional services. 

Because the range of programs is so great, 
this publication cannot provide educators with a 
"^ow-to-do-it" formula for establishing a success- 
ful program for at*risk students. It can, how- 
ever, present a wide range of possibilities and 
spark educators' creative planning capabilities 
as they consider the needs of students who are 
most at-risk in their own school systems. Educa- 
tors can determine which programs described 
here have the most to offer the students they 



either wish to serve or are currently serving. 
Educators are urged to consult the program 
contact person listed for each program in "Pro* 
gram Descriptions and Contact Information," pp. 
1345, for more in-depth information and consul- 
tation. 

All the programs described here have inter- 
ventions planned to medt the needs of the 
particular type of at-risk student they serve. 
None tries to meet the needs of all at-risk stu- 
dents. Several, targeted to assist elementary 
school children, adopt the strategy of giving 
students highly positive school experiences and 
preventing them from becoming potential drop- 
outs. Redirecting students' energies into positive 
channels appears to be a winning strategy at the 
high school level. Seme programs provide full- 
day educational programs for at-risk students, 
while others are in contact with students for as 
little as two hours per week. Some have enough 
school personnel to give every student a great 
deal of personal attention, with small classes and 
often individual counseling. Others rely on a 
relatively small volunteer staff. All manage to 
pT'Ovide a high degree of personal contact, caring, 
and encouragement. 

We hope that the description of these pro- 
grams and their accomplishments will encourage 
all those educators who are doing their best to 
prevent at-risk young people from wasting their 
potential. We hope it will motivate others to 
consider whether there are at-risk students ii 
their school system whose needs are not being 
met and, if so, to develop effective interventions. 
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Introduction 



□ EL seeks to provide professional develop- 
ment opportunities to educators by work- 
ing with and through their associations. 
Since 1985, one way that the Classroom Instruc- 
tion (CI) program has assisted associations is 
through the creation of study groups. AEL's 
purpose for a study group is to assist educators 
in conducting and using research. 

A study group is composed of educators who 
are organized to conduct a study on an educa- 
tional issue and who produce a product that is 
useful to their colleagues. Associations and AEL 
jointly select topics for study groups, although 
member selection is completed by associations. 
AEL staff participate in meetings as members of 
the study group and usually take a facilitative 
role. AEL provides a small grant to the associa- 
tion to assist with the study group, but the in- 
kind contributions that association or individual 
members often make far exceed AEVs grant 
AEL provides additional services, such as 
editing, layout, and typesetting of the group's 
final product. The responsibility for dissemina- 
tion lies with both AEL and the association. 
Usually AEL provides dissemination to the other 
three states in Region, while the association 
handles the announcement and dissemination of 
the product in its own state. AEL often provides 
a small ^^ant to assist with the dissemination of 
the product or to sponsor opportunities for study 
group members to share the findings of their 
study at state or regional conferences. 



focusing on the problems of at-risk students. 
Both VEA and AEL were beginning to organize 
multiple professional development opportunities 
relating to this significant national problem. 
Rolfe nominated seven Richmond area teachers 
and counselors from elementary, middle, and 
secondary school levels to become study group 
members. One study group member later 
dropped out. 

In their initial meeting, study group mem- 
bers, with Rolfe and Hange, decided to focus on 
assisting educators to improve education for at- 
risk students. The group decided to locate 
exemplary programs for such students in Vir- 
ginia and to conduct a survey to determine 
significant program attributes. The group 
discussed factors associated with students at 
risk of dropping out of school or failing to achieve 
up to their potential. For the purposes of the 
survey and this publication, these factors include 
one or more retentions in grade, poor attendance, 
low basic skill test scores, English as a second 
language, poor interpersonal relationships, being 
neglected or abused, identification for excep- 
tional education services, poor home-school 
relations, low academic success, low self-esteem, 
pregnancy or parenthood, one parent or guard- 
ian, low parental educational level, substance 
abuse (personal or parental), and low socioeco- 
nomic status. The group's final product was to 
be a directory of effective programs for at-risk 
students in Virginia schools. 



Planning the Study 



During January 1988, Helen Rolfe, Instruc- 
tion and Professional Development director of 
the Virginia Education Association (VEA); 
Madeline Wade, VEA president; and Jane 
Hange, director of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory (AEL) Classroom Instructicn pro- 
gram, discussed the formation of a study group 



Conducting tiie Study 



Seeking programs with proven effectiveness, 
study group members determined that nomina- 
tion of model programs by educators in Virginia's 
144 public school divisions (districts) was 
needed. Group members developed a School 
Nominating Form and cover letter add essed to 
the chairs of the seven Regional Study Groups of 
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local division superintendents, requesting that 
they discuss program nomination in their March 
meetings of superintendents. (See Appendix I 
for copies of the nominating form and covering 
letter.) It was assumed that discussion and 
consensus reached in the meetings would lead to 
the nomination of effective programs, defined in 
the covering letter as addressing one or more of 
the factors discussed above. The School Nomi- 
nating Form developed by study group members 
asked each Regional Study Group to nominate 
up to three schools at each level— elementary, 
middle, and high school — where effective school- 
based programs assisting at-risk students 
enrolled in school were operating. Very brief 
descriptions of each program and each school's 
community were requested, along with the 
school principal's name. AEL sent a cover ^etter 
explaining the project and the School Nommat- 
ing Form to the seven divisional superintendents 
chairing the Virginia Regional Study Groups. 

Responses to the request for school nomina- 
tions were received from all regions, but the total 
number of schools nominated was far fewer than 
the 63 programs anticipated. To increase the 
number of programs identified as effective for at- 
risk students, study group members turned to a 
compilation of dropout prevention and alterna- 
tive education programs being developed for 
statewide distribution by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education. Richard Levy, associate 
director of Middle Schools and Special Programs, 
supplied one-page program descriptions from 
over 100 divisions. Levy agreed that the study 
group's work would not overlap that of the 
Department, since the VEA directory would 
provide more complete descriptions of select jd 
programs and would identify exemplary pro- 
grams, whereas the Department's document 
would provide mere brief descriptions of all 
programs reporting. 

In their April meeting, study group members 
reviewed all program nominations received from 
the Regional Study Groups of superintendents 
and all program descriptions provided by the 
Virginia Department of Education. The group 
excluded programs serving students who had 
previously dropped out and all General Educa- 
tion Degree (GED) programs that were not pait 
of th e K-1 2 curriculum. Group members then 
identified over 100 programs as worthy of 



further examination for possible inclusion in the 
VEA'AEL publication. The study group devel- 
oped a "Survey of Programs for At-Risk Stu- 
dents" that called for an extensive program 
description. (See Appendix II for a copy of the 
survey form.) VEA printed and mailed the 
survey, with postage-paid return envelopes, to 
program contact persons and later developed and 
mailed a followup request to nonrespondents. 

The 43 responses to the survey wtire re- 
viewed by study group members in a June 10 
meeting. At this time, the group developed the 
following criteria for inclusion of a program in 
their publication: 

• description of program activities or interven- 
tions, 

• description of evaluation results or effective- 
ness measures, 

• congruence between the stated goals and 
interventions described, 

• inclusion of activities that differ from the 
regular school curriculum, 

• focus on in-school strategies rather than 
programs for youths who are not currently 
enrolled, and 

• evidence of program credibility and enthusi- 
asm for the program on the part of respon- 
dents. 

Eighteen programs were identified as meeting 
all the criteria. 

Study group members developed an outline 
for the publication, which involved item analysis 
of responses to each of the survey's nine sections 
and reporting of findings within each section. 
Each member accepted responsibility for one 
section and worked individually to summarize 
the 18 responses to her section. AEL staff 
developed the introductory sections, the program 
descriptions and contact information, the refer- 
ence list, and the product evaluation form. 

Completed sections were submitted to AEL, 
where staff copied all sections and mailed all to 
each member for peer editing. Edited sections 
were then returned to AEL, where a program 
staff member melded the sections into one draft. 
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Study group members, the VEA president and 
IPD director, and AEL staff reviewed the rrati 
and made final revisions, which were incorpo- 
rated by the writer/editer. AEL staff then 
typeset the publication, provided camera-r^^ady 
masters to VEA, and met with VEA leaders and 
staff to discuss dissemin&.ion of the product in 
Virginia. AEL announces the publication in its 
Region and provides copies at cost through its 
Resource Center. 



Summary 



While the publication describes a broad 
range of programs for at-risk students, geo- 
graphically diverse, it is not a randomly selected 
group of exemplary programs. All school divi- 
sions had an equal opportunity to nominate 
pi^grams for the study group's consideration, 
but the response was uneven, and it may be that 



many fine programs were nevor considered for 
inclusion in this publication. We are confident, 
however, that the programs selected are worthy 
of attention firom any educator involved in work 
with at-risk students or planning a pro.<^am for 
such students. We hope that we may expand 
this booklet in future editions through identifica- 
tion of more exemplary programs. We also hope 
that this booklet will providi" a means for infor- 
mal networking among educators working with 
at-risk students. 



Help Us Make This Publication 
Better 



Readers are requested to complete the 
product evaluation form included within and to 
fold, staple, and return it to AEL. Suggestions 
for revis'ins to the document and/or similar 
publications are welcomed. 
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Summary of Survey Responses 



nbe following sections summarize respons- 
es of contact persons for the 18 programs 
selected for inclusion in the "Helping 
Hands: Effective Programs for At-Risk Stu- 
dents." 



Goals and Objectives 



Respondents were asked to check their 
program objectives from a list of descriptors and/ 
or to write in additional objectives. Of the 13 
goals and objectives listed on the purvey form 
(see Appendix II), the most frequently selected 
were: to improve students' self-esteem (13 
programs), to lower the dropout rate (13 pro- 
grams), and to improve the academic perform- 
ance of at-risk students (13 programs). Other 
frequently mentioned objectives were to improve 
attendance (11 programs) and to increase stu- 
dents' self-discipline (11 programs). 

Ten programs reported pi^^viding counseling 
assistance or vocational counseling. Less fre- 
quently mentioned program objectives included 
the following: to decrease suspensions (seven 
programs) and discipline referrals (five pro- 
grams), to increase parental and community 
involvement (six programs), to keep pregnant 
students in school (four programs), to decrease 
substance abuse (four programs), and to increase 
English proficiency (three of the 18 programs). 

Several respondents described goals and 
objectives not listed on the survey form. In two 
school divisions, a iiisgor purpose of the programs 
was to provide peer tutoring as a method for 
helping at-risk students. Secondary students 
were to work with students in elementary or 
middle schools or serve ^.s teacher aides, helping 
with classroom organization and paperwork. 
Another program had opportunity for self-ex- 
pression as an objective. In another, an impor- 
tant goal was to enable students to rejoin their 
peer groups aft^er retentions put them behind. In 
yet another, one of the objectives was to provide 



a peer support group. 

Other objectives reported included increasing 
students' awareness of the resources and assis- 
tance available in the community, preparing 
young people to become competent parents, 
enhancing students' leadership abilities, and 
training students to tutor younger students. 
Objectives of a program for pregnant students 
were to provide homebound instruction as 
needed and to provide work experience. 



Major Program Activities 



Specific program activities varied widely 
among the 18 programs. Four kinds of major 
activities can be generally defined: instruction; 
counseling; field experiences (on-the-job training, 
assisting younger students, and giving perform- 
ances); and individualized scheduling to enable 
students to attain credits toward graduation. 

Seventeen of the 18 programs reported 
offering at least some special instruction or 
training. Most programs featured relatively 
small classes (see the section on class size), and 
at least one provided one-to-one tutoring on a 
regular basis. Twelve offered instruction in the 
usual school subjects, frequently at a basic or 
remedial level. One of these offered especially 
motivating instruction in only one subject, the 
arts. Two emphasized vocational instruction, 
one with on-the-job training. A number of 
programs offered instruction or training in social 
skills — for instance, group facilitation or asser- 
tiveness training. The three programs that 
served pregnant teens offered instruction in 
child development and child care, as well as 
other survival skills of adult life. 

The next most frequently mentioned activity 
was counseling. Eight programs reported that 
counseling (individual and/or group) was a miyor 
activity. One program consisted entirely of an 
innovative approach to counseling and procuring 
needed services for at-risk students. In the five 
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Physical Education Leadership Training (P.E.L.T.) 
programs, students were trained to counsel other 
students with whom they were working. Several 
of the programs reported that their counseling 
included attention to meeting students' basic 
needs, including employment if necessary. 

Field experiences were important aspects of 
several programs. The arts-centered program 
featured frequent performances, and another 
program gave students on-the-job training 
experiences. The five P.E.L.T. programs repre- 
sented a unique mix of approaches: secondary 
students were transported to other schools where 
they tutored other students, provided peer 
counseling, and acted as group leaders or teacher 
aides. Sometimes they presentf'i plays or skits 
for younger students. The studencs received 
extensive training (a kind of staff development) 
to enable them to play these roles, and their 
performance was rigorously evaluated. 

Onlv two profiprams reported schedulinfr as a 
program activity. They provided individualized 
scheduling of students' courses to ensure that 
they had the opportunity to graduate as soon as 
possible. These students were frequently en- 
rolled in basic courses but did not need special 
remedial courses. 

Clearly, migor program activities varied 
widely to meet the differing needs of the differ- 
ent grade levels served and risk factors ad- 
dressed. Frequently, at-risk students need 
academic help to achieve up to their potential; 
so, it is appropriate that most programs offered 
some type of instruction targeted to the needs of 
the at-risk students they served. 



Types and Frequency of 
Instruction 



Twelve of the 18 programs described had as 
their mcgor activity providing special instruction, 
apart irom or in addition to the regular curricu- 
lum, for the students they served. One program 
focused on providing intensive counseling (one- 
on-one). The five P.E.L.T. programs offered 
students the opportunity to tutor and serve as 
teacher aides for younger students and provided 
them with intensive but not regular training to 



enable them to plry these roles. 

In seven programs, students were taught in 
special classes provided by the program for a full 
academic day (five hours or more). These classes 
covered the subjects taught in the normal school 
curriculum in addition to classes focused on 
coping skills or vocational courses. At the other 
extreme, an elementary arts program pi'ovided 
special instruction for one hour twice a week 
The program that provided only counseling 
worked with students in one-hour sessions twice 
weekly. One program had a special class for 
students for one hour daily, while two provided 
two or three hours of special instruction for four 
or five days per week. The five P.E.L.T. pro- 
grams had high school students working with 
younger students for one class period four or five 
days a week. One school district had night 
classes for pregnant students rather than using 
the traditional daytime hours. Students took 
academic classes for two nights per week (two 
and one-half hours a night, for a maximum of 
four classes) and had group counseling sessions 
and informal instruction on a fourth night, 
forming a pee/ support group. One program 
assigned students to one of four modules, de- 
pending on need. Module I provided minimal 
intervention, with counseling and scheduling but 
no special classes, while Module IV provided a 
great deal of support and many special classes. 

Various resources and support persons from 
outside the program staff were used to help 
implement the program in all but three of the 18 
programs. School personnel, such as reading 
specialists, counselors, psychologists, social 
workers, public health nurses, and teachers 
provided most of the help. Some school systems 
enlisted the aid of persons from outside the 
district, such as representatives of local busi- 
nesses, social service clubs and agenaes, and 
area colleges and universities; local artists; 
dropout prevention and drug abuse specialists; 
staff or juvenile court services; the extension 
service; national consultants; speakers on career 
opportunities; parents; and Department of 
Human Services staff In some instances, 
churches in the community helped the program. 

Class size, in the 12 programs that 
focused on providing instruction, class size was 
generally small but varied widely, often within 
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the same program. For instance, one program 
listed three types of classes: (1) tutoring sessions 
(one student), (2) classes of about eight students, 
and (3) classes of about 22. Twc programs 
reported class sizes of fewer than 10 students per 
class, and 20 was the maximum class size in the 
remaining nine program^.^ Of these, three 
provided class sizes of IS or under. 

Students served. Students served by the 
18 programs described were from grade levels 
preK42. One program was elementary, one was 
elementary and middle, two were middle school 
programs, five were middle school and secon- 
dary, six were seconday, a.id three served 
students at elementary through secondary 
levels. Ages of the students rang3d from four to 
21, with the bulk of the programs serving stu- 
dents in their teens. 

Respondents were ask^a to leport their 
criteria for selecting or enro' Ing students for a 
dropout prevention program. The five character- 
istics reported most frequently were (1) low 
academic success (10 programs), (2) poor atten- 
dance (10 programs), (3) one or more retentions 
in a grade (nine programs), (4) poor interper- 
sonal skills (eight programs), and (5) pregnancy 
or being a teenage parent (eight programs). 
Other criteria cited included low self-esteem, 
poor home-school relationships, and being a 
victim of neglect or abuse. Fewer than one 
quarter of the programs that responded indi- 
cated that they used the other traits listed in the 
surv ey form as criteria for student selection. 
(See Appendix II.) 

Other characteristics that programs us^ i for 
student selection (not listed on the survey form 
but added by respondents) were: studcpt disrup- 
tiveness; involvement in the court truanQr 
citation program; referral by a pri icipal, teacher, 
parent, or guardian; being over age; and plan- 
ning to drop out 

The number of students served by the 
programs varied widely, from fewer Uian 20 to 
more than 1,000. Four of the 15 programs that 
responded to this question had fewer than 20 
students; five had 20 to 60 students; none had 
60-99; four had 100-199 students; ore had 200- 
499; none had 500-1,000; and one program had 
more than 1,000. The program with more than 



1,000 students involved high school students 
tutoring or serving as teacher aides for other 
students (a multiplier effect). Since the secon- 
dary students worked in elementary, middle, and 
secondaiy schools that enrolled primarily low- 
income and at-risk students, the other students 
were counted among those served by the pro- 
gram, and the total students served in a quasi- 
staff capacity. 

Curriculum materials. Most of the 18 
programs relied primarily on commercially- 
developdd materials rather than a locally- 
developed curriculuru designed for the program. 
Two programs specified that they used the same 
texts as used by the general school population, 
two others reported that there were no special 
program! curriculum materials, and two others 
did not respond to the question. 

Two programs used primarily locally-devel- 
oped materials. One usei Parenting^he 
Mother, the Child, a Health Education Curricu- 
lum for Continuing Education Program for 
Pregnant Adolescents, developed by the Norfolk 
City school system. The arts-centered program 
reported that. The arts coordinator has devel- 
oped art and dance appreciation materials." Yet 
another program has used commercially-devel- 
oped materials as aids in developing a local 
profile to identify potential dropouts. A program 
that used both locally-developed and commercial 
materials reported that it used the Norfolk 
Public Schools Senior High School Guidance 
Program and Norfolk Public Schools Teacher 
Advisor Handbook. Another used Building 
Healthier Youth: A Guide to Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education, CzniorHigh School, Grades 
9-12 by the Health and Physical Educr^ion 
Department of the Norfolk Public Schools. 

A wide variety of commercial materials was 
utilized by the programs. Some of those cited 
were the Zaner Elozer Modality Preference Test; 
Writing to Read; Skills for Adolescence; Ungame; 
Human Development Training Institute materi- 
als; Houghton Mifllin Guidance Information 
System; and Career Materials, Inc., JOB-0. 

Other references provided by the various 
programs are listed in a separate section of the 
reference list 
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Staff Development 



All 17 program! that reported on ^iaJ 
development had some type of oiganized staff 
development program. A common purpose was 
to introduce various school eonstituents (new 
rtaff, other teachers in the schools, administra- 
t ixt^ parents, e^) to the program and to orient 
them to the criteria, goals, and procedures of the 
programs. Another was to improve the skills of 
program staff in areas important to the program. 

The content of staff development sessions 
was designed to meet the needs of persons 
working with the targeted at-risk student 
population. Thus, programs providing services 
to elementary school students had different 
content than those providing se vices to secon- 
dary students, and the three programs serving 
pregnant teens had very different content from 
all the others. 

In 10 of the 17 reporting programs, s caff 
development took the form of in service sessions 
on topics such as suicide prevention, communica- 
tion. Autoimmune Deficiency Syndrome, drug 
abuse, nutrition, innovative instructional tech- 
niques, und learning styles. One program 
provided assertiveness training and safety- 
related instruction. Programs serving pregnant 
students emphasized topics such as family life 
education; sex equity for teen mothers; and the 
academic, physical, and emotional problems of 
pregnant teenagers. 

In the school districts that reported on staff 
development, the number of in service sessions 
varied from one per year to one per week. Some 
programs provided inservice through weekly 
staff meetings, while others reported staff 
meetings as followup to inservice sessions. One 
program offered a full week of inservice training 
during the summer, while in another inservice 
sessions were held in August and again in 
December. Another offered a fbur-day workshop 
prior to the beginning of school. At least (ive 
additional programs provided between three and 
six inservice days per year but did not specify 
the time of year. One program provided staff de- 
velopment Ui rough committee meetings for de- 
velopment of a program handbook, anot/ier 
offered arts workshops, and two more provided 



staff development through weekly staff meet- 
ings. Visits to other schools were a migor part of 
the staff development provided in the five 
P.E.LT. programa 

A number of programs emphasized group 
discussion and sharing in their staff develop- 
ment programs. In most instances (16 of the 17 
programs reporting), staff development was 
conducted primarily or entirely by resource 
personnel from the school divisions. In addition, 
two programs noted that staff attended state or 
national meetings. 

Staff involved directly in the various pro- 
grams were usually required to attend the staff 
development sessions, and in some cases others 
in the school division were invited to attend. 
Four of the programs reported that the inservice 
sessions were led or presented by teachers in the 
local school division. 

Most programs reported some followup to 
staff development sessions, primarily through 
monthly and/or annual meetings or reports. 
Some programs gave attention ''as needed" to 
programmatic fbllowup. Program evaluation 
was perceived as followup to staff development 
by staff of some reporting programs. 

While programs reported organizing staff 
development differently and responding to 
different needs for staff development, it was an 
important component of most, if not all, of the 
programs described here. 



Program Funding 



Most of the programs (12) were funded solely 
from local school division sources of income. In 
addition, two programs listed both state and 
local sources, one listed state sources, one listed 
federal sources, and one listed local private 
sources as their means of funding.The one 
federally-funded program reported that it would 
be locally-funded during the next school year. 
Two programs did not provide fun<ting informa- 
tion. 

Amount of annual funding varied greatly 
from one program to another. It ranged from 
three programs that required no funding over 
and above normal school division expenditures 
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(including transportation), serving 150 at-risk 
secondary students, to a program in the same 
division with an annual budget of $560,000 and 
16 fulltime professional staff members and one 
nonprofessional staff The first of these pro- 
grams enabled high school students to tutor 
younger students, and the school division pro- 
vided transportation. The second was a fulltime 
alternative education program providing small 
classes and intensive support to students. 

The following chart illustrates the wide 
range of budgets in the 16 programs providing 
this information. 



Funding Range Number of Programs 

0-$ 5,000 6 

$ 6,000-$ 10,000 2 

$ 11,000-$ 20,000 1 

$ 21,000-$ 30,000 1 

$ 31,000-$ 50,000 1 

$ 51 ,000-$1 00,000 1 

$101,000-$200,000 1 

$201,000-$400,000 2 

$401,000-$600,000 1 



Program Staffing 



Staffing patterns of the 17 programs that 
reported this information were as diverse as 
funding patterns. They ranged from programs 
that relied entirely on volunteers or fulltime 
professional staff who assumed extra duties to 
implement the program to one program that 
provided training to and affected more than 150 
teachers of students working below grade level 
in a large urban school division. 

One program reported only one fulltime 
support staff member. A number reported one 
fulltime professional staff supported by various 
parttime persons (often volunteers). In general, 
the programs that offered fulltime school pro- 
grams to at-risk students had the most staff 
For instance, one had 16 fulltime professionals 
and one fulltime support staff, another had eight 
fulltime professionals and two fulltime support 
staff, and another had seven fulltime profession- 



als, three fulltime support staff, and a total of 
nine parttime staff 



Program Histories 



The six longest-lived programs wore first 
implemented in the years between 1970 and 
1975 and have been in existence for as long as 18 
years. One program was first implemented 
between 1976 and 1980, two were instituted in 
1981-82, and one in 1983-84. All of these earlier 
programs were in urban and suburban areas of 
Virginia. 

One program was instituted in 1984-85, two 
in 1985-86, one in 1986-87, and four in 1987-88. 
Five of these more recent programs are rural, 
perhaps reflecting a growing awareness that 
there are at-risk students in rural Virginia. 
During the last school year, 1987-88, four pro- 
grams were begun, more than in any previous 
year. They represent a mix: two urban pro- 
grams, one suburban and rural, and one rural 
program. 



Program Plans for ttie Future 



All 18 programs reported that their pro- 
grams would be continued in 1988-89. 

In response to the question of why the 
program would or would not be continued, most 
programs cited their past accomplishments as 
reasons for continuation. Seven of the 14 re- 
sponses listed accomplishments, which incmded 
the development of major community support. 
Another four gave two types of reasons: tfiat the 
need for the program still existed and that the 
program y/as meetitig its objectives. For in- 
stance» one ptogram responded, ''Because the 
program is reaching students who really need 
help. It helps those students who feel ttiey are 
nobodies. It enables students to express their 
inner feelings in a most positive way. It teaches 
the art of caring, sharing, and validating one 
another.** Three programs cited need alone as 
the reason for continuing the program. 

The survey form asked what improvements, 
if any, were planned for the program during the 
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coining year. Thirteen r3spondents provided 
"descriptions of specific improvements they 
planned or, in some cases, hoped for. 

In four of the programs, the improvements 
were designed either to maintain the ciirrent 
program level or to expand the existing program. 
Looking toward program continuation, one 
response cited, development of a pool of teach- 
ers to replace those who must leave due to 
promotions, attrition, etc.'' An ambitious reason 
for continuation^mprovement was described as 
institutionalization of an alternative program as 
part of the school system. This provided for 
more staff development for program personnel; 
for program teachers to be invited to all textbook 
adoption fairs, to be included in academic de- 
partment meetings and to be evaluated by 
depertment chairs; and for the program to offer 
five periods of instruction in each r ademic 
subject per week. 

Nine of the programs planned to add new 
dimensions, eithei adding additional content or 
expanding to nev; grade levels. One program for 
pregnant teens, for instance, reported that the 
program had been ^adopted** by a local hospital 
and would use some of the physicians and 
interns in the program. Staff also hoped to add 
music to the curriculum. Another program for 
pregnant teens planned to: "Study the feasibility 
of implementing a support group for parents of 
girls participating in the program.** Three 
programs planned to add vocational experiences 
or to increase their current vocational offerings. 
Responses from two P.E.« .T. program staffs 
indicated thdy had plar.& ^rr improving this 
program in which high sciicd students work 
with younger studentt Or»c to add 
foreign language tuto ^nif : : j elementary level 
and planned to have local jiri* ersities offer 
workshops on tutoring it: : ^^ading and math. The 
other P.E.LT. program response stated, There 
is always room for improvement, and, as the 
program grows, more student involvement with 
planning is needed** 

Program plans for the future reflect the 
vitality of the 18 programs described here. They 
reflect both the different needs of the various 
student populations served by these programs 
and the confidence of program staff that they are 
on the right track already. 



Measures of Program 
Effectiveness 



The survey form (see Appendix 11) requested 
respondents to check areas in which they had 
evidence of piogram effectiveness, from a list of 
descriptors, and to give percentages of improve- 
ment, where possible. Tliey were also asked to 
describe other measures of effectiveness. All 
programs reported positive changes in at least 
some measures of program effectiveness, and 
some cited percentages, for instance, a 20% 
reduction in the dropout rate. 

Fifteen of the 18 programs reported de- 
creased dropout rates, and six reported percent- 
ages ranging from a 9.3% decrease for an entire 
urban school system to a 38.4% decrease in one 
program. The second most frequently mentioned 
indicator of program effectiveness was improved 
attendance, described by 13 programs. Third in 
reported frequency was a decrease in student 
suspensions from school, cited in 12 programs, of 
which four gave specific data« In one program 
there had been at least a 25% decrease in out-of- 
school suspensions. 

Eleven programs reported that students' 
grades had improved, and three of them gave 
percentages of students with improved grades. 
Ten reported fewer discipline referrals, but only 
one reported an exact percentage of decline. 

Other indicators of program effectiveness 
included increased parental involvement, cited 
by six programs. Two respondents specified that 
they had 50% attendance at meetings for all 
parents of program students. A seventh pro- 
gram noted that improvement was needed in 
parental involvement. Four programs reported 
increases in standardized test scores, and two 
documented these improvements with percent- 
age increases. One program reported improve- 
ment in criterion-referenced test scores. 

Some programs described improvement on 
measures not listed on the survey form, for 
example, fewer retentions in grade. In one full- 
day program, 'T^early 90% of students attempt- 
ing competency tests passed them. Seven of the 
nine graduates not planning postsecondary 
education earned a marketable skill.** Another 
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program reporte<l. "Positive image increased; 
increased enrollment; positive c*>verage by 
media; awards for excellence." 

Five programs used project-developed 
evaluation forms as one measure of effectiveness, 
and two of them provided samples of the forms. 
Another program noted that the staff would like 
to see samples of evaluation forms developed by 
other programs. Three programs have developed 
case histories as a means of documenting pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

Six programs have available written reports 
with information on various measures of effec- 
tiveness, while two more report the availability 
of student progress reports. 



Withdrawals from Programs 



Respondents were asked what percentage of 
students had withdrawn from the program 
before graduating or completing program re- 
quirements. The percentage varied from 0 to 
42%. No pattern was apparent in this range. 
For instance, programs Uiat offered only one or 
two class sessions were no more likely to report 
large percentages of withdrawals than full-day 
programs; and rural programs did not seem to 
differ from urban programs in this regard. 

Reasons given for most withdrawals from the 
programs were the characteristics of at-risk 
students cited frequently. They included low 
self-esteem, lack of interest, poor academic 
development, poor school climate, child care 
(need for day care or babysitter), family prob- 
lems, schedule adjustments, failurr. to attend 
assigned jobs, poor grades, lack of parental 
support, poor attendance, expulsions and sus- 
pensions from school, health or medical prob- 
lems, need for income, pregnancy, and employ- 
ment. Some students dropped out or moved to 
another district One respondent simply stated, 
''Program didn't meet their needs.*' 

Two programs responded that the question 
was not applicable to their mode of operation, 
one reported no withdrawals, and 11 reported 
less than a 15% withdrawal rate. (Six of these 
had withdrawal rates of 1-5%.) Four reported 
withdrawal rates of 20% to 42%. Clearly, most 
programs did not have high rates of withdrawal. 

10 



Major Program 
Accomplishments 



The survey asked respondents to describe 
the ca&e of a student who achieved particular 
success in the program or to outline the must 
effective program strategy. 

Successful students. Nine respondents 
described the effects of their programs on par- 
ticular students. Successful students changed 
their behaviors in a number of ways. Attendance 
improved dramatically in two cases. Absent 57 
days during the first semester, one student came 
to school all but eight days after enroling in the 
program. Another student went from miss^ing 38 
days the year before entering the program tx) 
missing 12 days of school during the current 
year. 

Several students achieved notable academic 
success. One formerly chronically absent stu- 
dent placed third in a state reading contest. A 
student who had experienced repeated failure 
made the highest score among all students in a 
large urban school sysiom on the math criterion- 
referenced test. Another brought all of his 
grades up above C. Many students were report- 
ed to have graduated or to have plans to do so. 

Improved personal situations and better 
social integration were other outcomes reported 
by program leaders. A pregnant teen in one 
program overcame many personal obstacles and 
gave birth to a healthy child, successfully com- 
pleted all requirements for graduation, attended 
community college, and is currently working. An 
older student, classified as a ninth grader, 
worked, went to night school four nights a week, 
made all B's and C's, and had the credits to 
graduate in June. 

One high school student was described as a 
troublemaker, who entered the program "with a 
chip on his shoulder." He had leadership skills, 
but they ^ere misdirected. After learning 
interpersonal skills through the P.E.L.T. pro- 
gram and using them in a tutoring program in 
an elementary school, he developed > to what the 
teacher said was '"one of the most outstanding 
pupils I have ever had. His attitude did an 
about-face." 
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Another student was described in *l)efore" 
and "'after* terms. Before the program, he had 
an arrest record, poor grades and poor atten- 
dance, was belligerent and on probation. After 
enrolling in an urban alternative school, he 
achieved a final average of C or better in all 
subjects, had only seven absences all year, 
caused no trouble all year, was helpful, and had 
a goal to attend computer school after gradu- 
ation. 

Self-esteem, self-confidence, and poise were 
also important gains for students in tiie pro- 
grams survqred. A bright young girl described 
as suffering from low self-esteem because of her 
father^s incarceration became an outstanding 
leader in her elementary school as a result of 
participating in the performing arts program. A 
shy, isolated, and withdrawn student became an 
outgoing person, a good talker and listener, and 
eager to participate with others after he estab- 
lished a relationship with another in the pro- 
gram who had similar problems and beliefs. 

Program strategies. Effective program 
strategies that were reported ranged from 
providing needed health care to high school 
students' tutoring elementary students. One 
student's bad teeth and gum problems were 
corrected through a dental program. Another 
student's emotional and drug problems were 
addressed through coordination of court, drug, 
counseling, and tutoring services. 

A tutoring program put students into the 
'i^eacher* role. As tutors, the students experi- 
enced such problems as rudeness, lack of coop- 
eration, need for discipline, and students who did 



no homework. Many student-tutors corrected 
their work habits and personal behavior in their 
own courses after the "Vole reversal" experience. 
Another program provided oppportunities for 
students to counsel other students. Staff re- 
ported that this peer counseling made a differ- 
ence in the self-esteem of some participants. 

An effective strategy for working with 
chronically absent students was to provide an 
opportunity for them to make up missed work in 
an individualized, supportive setting. ''Reenter- 
ing the classroom with made-up, completed 
assignments gave potential retentioii/dropout 
status students a new boost of confidence," 
reported one program. 

In a program for pregnant students, staff 
reported that an Open House was held each fall 
for former students and their children. Alumnae 
were interviewed to learn their current educa- 
tional and employment status. The information 
was compiled for an annual report. This pro- 
gram also benefited from outside involvement. A 
local business sponsored a three-day workshop to 
help students think through their choices and set 
goals for one- and five-year periods. The busi- 
ness newsletter has requested employees to 
volunteer to be matched with students as men- 
tors for the coming year. 

These reports of ''greatest accomplishments" 
indicate that success can be achieved with at- 
risk youth when they receive a high degree of 
personal contact, intervention, caring, ai^d 
encouragement. Providing opportunities for 
students to redirect their energies into positive 
channels also appears ix> be a winning strategy. 
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Program Descriptions and Contact Information 



The following programs are represented in the 
VEA-AEL survey of Programs for At-Kisk 
Students. For more detailed information about a 
particular program, please write or telephone 
the contact person listed. 

AH Grade Levels (Elementary, 
Middle, and Secondary) 

Family Education Center 

(grades 5-12) (suburban) 

School division: Arlington Public Schools 

Address: 3205 South Second Street 

Arlington, VA 22204 

Telephone: 703/553-8374 

Contact person: Joan Johnson 

Brief description: The Center is an alterna- 
tive education center, available by choice, for 
pregnant teenagers, combining academic 
courses, pre- and post-natal instruction, arrl 
general coping skills. 

Petersburg Alternative School 
(grades 4-12) (urban) 

School division: Petersburg Public Schools 

Address: Alternative School 

3101 Homestead Drive 

Petersburg, VA 23805 

Telephone: 804/861-3982 

Contact person: Rudy Stephenson 

Brief description: The Alternative School 
provides all required classes, with special atten* 
tion to basic reading skills and social skills, to 
potential dropouts. 

Systematic Process of Instruction^ Remedia- 
tion, and Acceleration of Learning (SPIRAL) 
(grades pre*K-12) (urban) 

School division: Norfolk Public Schools 

Address: Departmentof Human Relations 
and Staff Development 

P. 0. Box 1357 

Norfolk, VA 23501 

13 



Telephone: 804/441-2780 
Contact person: Ann B. Madison, Director 
Brief description: SPIRAL is a full-day 
program, with small classes, using a creative, 
practical, interdisciplinary, modality-based 
instructional approach, emphasizing study skills, 
self-concept, trust, and high expectations. 

Elementary 

The Performing Arts Program 

(grades pre-K*5) (urban) 

School division: Richmond City Schools 

Address: Woodville Elementary School 

2000 North 28th Street 

Richmond, VA 23223 

Telephone: 804/780-4821 

Contact persons: Jackie Ready, Arts Coordi- 
nator, and Leon Harding, Principal 

Brief description: Students in a low-income 
school are exposed intensively to drama, dance, 
creative writing, choir, and visual arts, in 
addition to the school system's arts program. 
Self-confidence arises from the arts disciplines. 

Elementary/Middle 

Basic Skills Program (grades 4-7) (rural) 

School division: Powhatan County Public 
Schools 

Address: Pocahontas Middle School 

4290 Anderson Highway 

Powhatan, VA 23139 

Telephone: 804/598-5720 

Contact persons: Meiyl Angelo (central 
office— 804/794-4913) and Richard Stewart 
(Pocahontas Middle School) 

Brief description: The Basic Skills program 
provides one-to-one tutorial assistance in indi- 
vidual subject areas and a supportive environ- 
ment for students not experiencing success in 
the traditional classroom. 
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Middle 

Coordiiiating Counselor Connection (C.CCO 
(grades 6-8) (urban) 

School division: Petersburg Public Schools 

Address: Peabody Middle School 

725 Wesley Street 

Petersburg, VA 23805 

Telephone: 804/732-0510 

Contact person: Nana Bomani, Coordinator 
of Dropout Prevention 

Brief description: The C.C.C. program 
involves a counselor holding one-hour counseling 
sessions with at-risk students once or twice a 
week, utilizing community outreach and inter- 
agency referrals. 

Life b Fundamental Education (LIFE) 
(grades 7-9) (rural) 

School division: Culpeper County Public 
Schools 

Address: 500 Achievement Drive 

Culpeper, VA 22701 

Telephone: 703/825-4140 

Contact persons: Donald Willard, Principal, 
and Frederic Babbitt, Assistant Principal 

Brief description: The LIFE program 
provides an alternative, motivational curriculum 
for at-risk students, with a required career 
education course and an emphasis on career/ 
survival in science, mathematics, and English 
courses. LIFE students can be accelerated two 
grade levels with successful academic and 
behavioral performance. 



Secondary/Middle: 

Coronado School (grades 7-12) (urban) 
School division: Norfolk Public Schools 
Address: 1025 Widgeon Road 
Norfolk, VA 23513 
Telephone: 804/857-0774 
Contact person: Vandelyn S. Whitehurst 
Brief description: Coronado is an alterna- 
tive school for pregnant teenagem, providing 
required academic courses; special courses in 
health, physical education, and home economics; 
homebound instruction as needed; and work 
experience. 

14 



Hopewell-Prince George Alternative School 
(grades 8-12) (urban) 

School divisions: Hopewell City and Prince 
George County Public Schools 

Address: 113 North 12th 

Hopewell, VA 23860 

Telephone: 804/541-2377 

Contact person: Alan Hoover 

Brief description: The altemativie school for 
at-risk students provides regular classes, group 
discussions, individual counseling, and clean-up 
activities. 

Louisa Alternative Program (LEAP) 
(grades 7-12) (rural) 

School division: Louisa County Public 
Schools 

Address: Louisa Middle School 

P. 0. Box 7 

Mineral, VA 23117 

Telephone: 70a«<*4-5115 

Contact person: AnnWickwire 

Brief description: The LEAP program 
provides small classes with both academic and 
vocational focus, emphasizing reading/language 
arts, consumer math, and vocational areas. 

Pregnant Teen Evening Program 

(grades 8-12) (suburban/rural) 

School division: Prince William County 
Public Schools 

Address: P. O. Box 389 

Manassas, VA 22110 

Telephone: 703/791-7257 

Contact person: Irene Campbell, Alterna- 
tive Education Coordinator 

Brief description: Pregnant students in 
Prince William County's program attend classes 
three nights a week, with two nights devoted to 
classes in English, math, science, and social 
studies, and the third to a peer support group 
with informal discussions and programs on 
prenatal care, infant care, child development, 
and community resources. This is a voluntary 
program. 
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Alternative Education Program 
(grades 8-11) (rural) 

School division: Patrick County Public 
Schools 

Address: Patrick County School Board 
Office 

R 0. Box 346 
Stuart, VA 24171 
Telephone: 703/694-3163 
Contact person: Carolyn Deekens 
Brief description: In Patrick County High 
School's alternative education program, at-risk 
students are identified, assigned mentor teach- 
ers, and attend both regular basic level classes 
and special small-group and individual counsel- 
ing sessions. Students are assigned to one of 
four modules dependir , upon need. 

Secondary 

Physical Education Leadership Training 
(PJ:X.T.) (grades 11-12) (urban) 

School division: Norfolk Public Schools 

Central Office: Vicki Swecker 

800 East City Hall Avenue, Room 90S 

P. 0. Box 1357 

Norfolk, VA 23501 

Telephone: 804/441-2394 

Five school sites: 

Address: Booker T. Washington High 
School 

1111 Park Avenue 

Norfolk, VA 23504 

Telephone: 804/441-2443 

Contact persons: Ora Isom and John 
Milboume 

Address: Granby High School 
7101 Granby Street 
Norfolk, VA 23505 
Telephone: 804/489-8771 
Contact person: James W. Wade 

Address: Lake Taylor High School 
1384 Kempsville Road 
Norfolk, VA 23502 
Telephone: 804/461-5111, ext. 51 
Contact person: Beverly A, Lewis 



Address: Maury High School 
322 Shirley Avenue 
Norfolk, VA 23517 
Telephone: 804/441-2611 
Contact person: Patricia Panzik 

Address: Nonriew Hig^ School 

Middleton Place 

Norfolk, VA 23513 

Telephone: 804/853-4577 

Contact person: Lou Anne Alexander 

Brief description: In the P.E.L.T. program, 
at-risk students with leadership qualities receive 
special training in peer facilitation, as well as in- 
depth training in health and physical education, 
then are assigned to specific classroom teachers 
in elementary, middle, or secondary schools to 
work with children individually and in groups. 
Periodic evaluation is integral to the program. 

Program Alternative for Student Success 
(PASS) (grades 9-12) (urban) 

School division: Norfolk Public Schools 

School sites: Booker T. Washington, 
Granby, and Lake Taylor Hi^ Schools 

Address: School Administration Building 

P. 0. Box 1357 

Norfolk, VA 23501 

Telephone: 804/441-2640 

Contact person: Pamela C. Kloeppel, 
Director of Guidance 

Brief description: The full time PASS pro- 
gram provides academic classes with small 
numbers of students and caring teachers, a 
counselor for each 70 students providing weekly 
counseling individually or in small groups, intra- 
mural basketball for the three sites, and a daily 
class period on career guidance and employabil- 
ity. 
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UCLA Graduate School of Education 
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* Model Comprehensive Program 

* Evaluation Instrument 
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The source of this list is Catterall, James S. (1986) cited in Bibliography, p. 17. 
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State Department of Education 
Contacts 



In AEL's Region, the State Department of Education contacts regarding programs for at-risk stu- 
dents or dropout prevention are as follows: 



State Department of Education 

Kentucky Department of Education 
Tennessee Department of Education 
Virginia Department of Education 
West Virginia Department of Education 



Ck>ntact 

David Jackson, 502/564-4770 
Anna Blackman, 615/741-0725 
Richard Levy, 804/225-2050 
Terri Wilson, 304/348-7826 
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March 1, 1988 



Appalachia 
Educational 
Laboratory 



Dear 

The Virginia Education Association and the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, a nonprofit provider of educational research and development 
informtion, are collaboratinR on their third study group. This «rouP of 
seven Virginia tei^chers and guidance counselors , representing elementary, 
middle, and high school levels, is examining programs of assistance for 
at-risk students. Group luembtrs plan to develop a guide to effective 
programs for at-risk students (K-12) currently operating in Virsinia 
schools. The guide will be made available to educators in Virsinia 
ttirougn VEA, and AEL will announce and disseminate the publication in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

As chairperson of Region Study Group No. VII, we invite vour partici- 
pation in the identification of schools for inclusion in the study. Each 
regional chairperson is asked to discuss the project at the next studv 
group meeting and then to nominate three schools from each level 
(elementary, middle, and high school) in the region where effective 
programs of assistance to at-risk students are currently operatine. You 
may wish to provide copies of the enclosed project information sheet to 
study group members. 

Enclosed is a form requesting the school name, principal's name, and 
program title or area of concern for each of the nine schools. After 
completion at the March study group meeting, please fold, staple, and 
return the postage-paid form to AEL. Responses should be received by 
April 1. 

Study group members will phone the principals of identified schools to 
learn of contact persons for the programs and will mail a brief written 
program description/survey form to each contact to be completed and 
returned. Each contact person may also receive a followup phone call 
tvm a study group member for further clarification of information 
provided. 

Study group members will then analyse data provided and develop the 
guide, which should be available in October. Some data will be 
aggregated. Where identifying information is reported, school contact 
persons will be given the right of review prior no publication. 
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AEL «nd VEA staff and study i^roup aembera are hoping for the partici* 
pation of vembers of each regional study group and the inclusion of 
schools from each resion in the final publication. Each participating 
contact person and regional study group chair will receive copies of the 
guide. Should you need further information prior to discussing the 
project with your colleagues, please contact Jane or Helen at the numbers 
provided below. Thank you for your assistance on an educational project 
vith importance to educators in Virginia and throughout the region. 




Sincerel 




Jene Hange, Dwector 
(el Classroom Instruction Program 
800/624-9120 



Helen Rolfe, Director 
VEA Instruction and 



Professional Development 
804/648-5801 



VEA-AEL Study Group Members: 



Joanne branton 

Caroline County Public Schools 



Joe Gilreath 
Richmond City Schools 



Dale brittle 

Caroline County Public Schools 



Sherrell Sherron 

Chesterfield Countv Public Schools 



Carolyn Cummings 
Richmond City Schools 



Clover Willis 
Richmond City Schools 



Eva DePue 

Caroline County Public Schools 



JH:HR:sjk 



Enclosures 
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Appalachia 
Educational 
Laboratory 



A itudy group of teachers sponsored by the VKA and AEL are developing a 
guide to effective progrfims of assistance for at-risk students. We would 
like to include nine schools from Region Study Group No. !• To help in 
the identification of such programs, a^k that you nominate three 
schools from each level — elementary, middle, and high school—within your 
divisions that currently operate effective programs of assistance or 
dropout prevention. 

We expect the guide to network educators interested in better serving 
at-risk students with educators who coordinate effective programs. 
Programs described in the guide should have target student populations 
with characteristics such as the following at-risk factors: 



one or more retentions in grade 
poor atttendance 
low basic skills test scores 
English as a second language 
poor interpersonal relationships 
victims of neglect or abuse 
identification for exceptional 

education services 
poor home-school relationships 



low academic success 
low self-esteem 
pregnancy or children 
one parent or guardian 
low education level of 

parent(s) 
substance abuse problem-' 

personal or parental 
low socioeconomic status 



Since only nine schools per region can be included, it is important that 
programs identified have some measure of program effectiveness such as 
(but not limited to): improved attendance, standardized test scores, or 
grades of target students; lower dropout rate; increased parental 
involvement; or fewer discipline referrals or suspensions for target 
students. The program description/survey will ask contact persons to 
describe effectiveness measures and results. 

As you know, Virginia divisions serve a wide variety of conmunities, and 
at-*risk students are present in all types of communities. For this 
reason, we ask that you consider nominating one rural, one suburban, and 
one urban program for each level (elementary, middle, and high school) if 
appropriate for the divisions in your region. 

Fleaac complete the attached nominating fom in the March meeting of 
your regional study group» fold» ataple^ and return it to AEL by April 1. 

Thank you fot, your assistance. Contact persons in participating schools 
will receive a copy of the guide as will the chair of each regional study 
group. Additional guides will be available from VEA and AEL in October. 
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EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS FOR AT-RISK STUDENTS GUIDE 
SCHOOL NOMINATING FORM 



Region Study Group No. 
Name of Chairperson _ 



Please print or type all responses, 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HAME 



PROGRAM TYPE 
(or title) 



COMMUNITY TYPE PRINCIPAL'S NAME 

(urban, suburban, rural) 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 
NAME 



PROGRAM TYPE 



COMMUNITY TYPE 



PRINCIPAL'S NAME 



HIGH SCHOOL 
NAME 



PROGRAM TYPE 



COMMUNIlt TYPE 



PRINCIPAL'S NAME 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS REGARDING PROGRAMS IN NAMED SCHOOLS; 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE. PLEASE FOLD, STAPLE, AND MAIL THIS FORM TO AEL 
AT THE ADDRESS ON THE BACK. 
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APPENDIX II 
Survey Form 



VEA-*AEL Survey of Programs £or At^Risk Students 

!• School and Program Demographics 

Title of program: 

School division: 

School name: 

Addre s s : 



Telephone number: 



"'rograJ'^contact person: 



Type of community served: (Please check as many as apply.) 

urban suburban rural 

!!• Target Students 

Number of students served in program: 

Age range of target students: 

Grade levels of target students: 



By what criteria are project students selected? 

One or more retentions in grade 
Poor attendance 

Low basic skills test scores 

English as a second language 
Poor interpersonal relationships 

Victims of neglect or abuse 

Identification for exceptional 
educational services 

Poor home**school relationships 



(Please check as many as apply.) 

Low academic success 

Low self-esteem 

Pregnancy or teenage parent 

One parent or guardian 

Low education level of parent(8) 

Substance abuse— personal 

_^ parental 

Low socioeconomic status 

Other (Please describe.): 
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Ill* Program Staff 

Fulltime Part time 

Number of professional staff: 

Number of other staff: 

ZV« Program Funding 

Approximate annual program cost: 

Source(a) of funding: 



V. Program Description 

A* Purpose/Goals/Objectives: (Please check all 
any others*) 

To improve attendance 

To improve th« academic performance 

of at-risk students 

To lower the dropout rate 

To increase parental involvement 

To increase community involvement 

To decrease discipline referrals 

To decrease suspensions 

To increase English proficiency 



appropriate categories and describe 

To keep pregnant students/ 
^ parents in school 

^ To improve students* self-esteem 

_ To improi^o students* self-discipl: 

_ To provide vocational counseling/ 
counseling/assistance 

_ To decrease substance abuse and 
provide assistance to substance 
abusers 

Other: (Please describe.) 



B* Site of classes or student group(s): 



C* Length of instruction or intervention sessions (number of 
hours per day and number of days per week for a typical 
atudent): 



D* Out aide reaources and support peraons used: 
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E. Major program activities: (Please list briefly. You may also attach any prepared) 
program descriptions to supplement your response*) 



F« Commercial or project-developed curriculum materials used: (Please list titles 
and publishers of commercial, authors if project developed.) 



G. In what school year was the program first implemented? 
VI. Staff D^ivelopment 
A. Content: 



B. Processes: 



C. Number of sessions: 
D« Staff involved: 



E« Follovup: 



F« Other: 
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VII« MtAsures of Program Effectiveness 

A* Which of the following measures of effectiveness has the prograra achieved? 

(Please check as many as appropriate, report results, and describe any not listed 
below. ) 



below*) 

Measure Result 

(percentage where appropriate) 

I. Improved attendance 

2« Improved standardized test 
•cores 

3« Improved criterion-*referenced 
test scores 

A* Improved grades of target 
students 

5. Lower dropout rate 

6. Fewer discipline referrals 

?• Fewer suspensions 

8. Case histories 

(Please describe below*) 

9* Increased parental involvement 

10* Project-developed evaluation form(s) 

(Please enclose a copy*) 

11* Other: (Please describe*) 



B* Are written reports available? For which results? (Please provide titles, 
authors, and dates*) 



C. What percentage of students has withdrawn from the program during the 
current school year without completing it? 

What are the most commonly cited reasons for student withdrawal? 
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VIII. 6nat«st AccomplUhttent 



(Describe a brief case history of one particularly successful scudent or outline the 
■oat effective program atrategyJ 



IZ« Future of Program 

A« Will the program be continued next year? Yes No 

Why or %rtiy not? 



B« What improvements in the program are planned? 



Return to AEL, P. 0. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325, if submitting a program for 
future inclusion. 
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Study Group Product Assessment Form 



A. Background 

1 . Name of Product: Helping Hands: Effective Programs for At-Risk Students in Virginia 

2. Name; 



3. School/District: 



4. Type of Job You Hold: 

5. State: 



B. If you work with an effective program not reported here.we invite you to fill out the survey ques- 
tionnaire in Appendix 11 and return it to AEL for possible inclusion in a later edition. 

C. Rating 

This instrument asks you to evaluate this particular product on a series of product quality scales. 
Please mark your responses with an "X" (corresponding to your answer) at any point along the scale 
provided. If you cannot reply to any scale, please check the "Cannot Reply" option for that item. 



1. How easy was it for you to get this material? 
Cannot Reply 

Difficult 

Z I Z L / 1- 



Very Easy 

/ 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



2. How clearly presented was the information in this material? 
Cannot Reply 

Unclear 

/ / / L L I L L 



-se- 



Very Clear 

/ 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



45 



50 



3. How credible was the information in this material? 
Cannot Reply 

Unbelievable 

/ / Z L Z Z L 



Very Believable 

1 / 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



45 



How useful was the information in this material? 
Cannot Reply 

Not Useful 

Z Z Z L Z Z 



50 



Very Useful 

/ 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



45 



50 



Which sections of the report have you found helpful? Please explain briefly how these 
sections helped you. 
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Please turn to back 



40 



6. 



What changes would make the report r ore valuable? 



7. How dir^ you learn of the availability of this ri^port? 



8. Have you shared your copy with other educators? If so, how many? 



Thank you for oompleting this evaluation/contribution form. 
Pl^^am fol<L staple, stamp, and mail to AEL. 




p. O. Box 1348 
Charlestor^ WV 25325 
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